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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 



Conducted by Elvira D. Cabell, Chicago Normal College 



Two Subjects Known as English 

The English Leaflet, published monthly by the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English, contains in the November number a 
"Letter to a High-School Teacher of English" from David Snedden, 
State Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts, in which an 
out-and-out separation of English literature and "formal English" is 
advocated. Not only are these subjects to the author's mind essentially 
different; they are in ends proposed, in means and methods of pro- 
cedure, mutually antipathetic. Under "formal English" are grouped: 
(i) effective listening to English spoken or read, (2) silent reading, (3) 
oral reading, (4) oral communication in its several phases, and (5) written 
expression. Certain of these activities have not yet a developed tech- 
nique, certain others have a technique in some sort peculiarly their own 
with very little "carry-over" quality; yet all are united by their common 
end — effective use of the vernacular as a tool, the training of "certain 
clearly recognizable powers of doing" — and by the same sign are con- 
trasted with the study of literature, which should produce ability "to 
discriminate, choose, appreciate, and in the broad sense utilize." A 
teacher qualified to teach the one type would not probably be qualified, 
the writer thinks, to teach the other. While good literature may be 
part of the material of certain of the studies classed as formal, the same 
selections should never be used in a class for the two ends. Sharp dis- 
crimination should also be maintained between material which others 
have organized and that which comes from the student's own experience 
and which he must organize. Literature is considered by the writer the 
most important single agency available for promoting growth in culture. 
He would interpret the term to mean all good reading matter not specifi- 
cally devoted to technical ends. As to the method of teaching literature, 
he suggests a possibility that the present form of class organization is 
not favorable to a really effective handling of the subject. Certain 
practicable variations from the conventional plan are mentioned, among 
them a division of the teacher's time between supervision of the reading 
of pupils, arranged in smaller groups than would ordinarily constitute 
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a class, and occasional lectures to these groups, brought together as a 
unit considerably larger than an ordinary class. College-entrance 
examinations in literature are characterized as absurd, and the equip- 
ment of all but a very few teachers of English as entirely inadequate. 
It is observed that teachers of the high school take very small part in the 
reading and reviewing of new books and magazines or in the constructive 
study of literature which is carried on in every American community 
by small groups of cultivated people. They should be prominent par- 
ticipants in such study and should be able to exert a definite influence 
upon the character of books acquired by the public libraries and in this 
way and other ways be foremost in determining and elevating the lit- 
erary taste of the community. 



Why Teachers Require Library Training 

In the November issue of Education appears also an article by Irene 
Warren, entitled "Teaching the Use of Books and Libraries." Her 
plea for the introduction of library courses, given by a trained librarian, 
into all institutions having to do with the training of teachers, is based 
on the proposition that the proper outcome of good teaching is not so 
much the accumulation by the student of any very considerable mass 
of information as the acquisition of knowledge of how to get information 
as it is needed — knowledge of the working methods of any given subject 
and the tools at hand for investigation of it. The helplessness of 
untrained persons before the complexities of the modern library is made 
as clear as are the immense resources now offered to students of all 
classes by library science and the economy in being able to use them. 
The library, says the writer, should be in actual fact as well as in theory 
the center of the education scheme. A training school which has any 
considerable number of books absolutely requires the services of a trained 
librarian, if these books are to constitute, in any sense, a library; for 
a library is no mere collection of books but "a collection of books organ- 
ized for working purposes." Where it is not possible to have a trained 
librarian in charge, a teacher should be assigned to library work and 
given some special training. 



Plea for the Comparative Study of Literature 

The need of knowing the literatures of other peoples than one's own 
is the subject of an article, "The Comparative Study of Literatures," 
by P. Seshadri in the Educational Review of Madras, India (September). 
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From the provincial self-sufficiency of Macaulay and our contemporary 
poet, William Watson, the writer passes to the respect shown to foreign 
literatures, even when marred by the disadvantageous garb of an 
English translation, by such men as Matthew Arnold and Frederic 
Harrison. One evidence of a rising tide of interest today in the art of 
other nations is given, he points out, by the appearance of such text- 
books as Moulton's World Literature. The chief reasons adduced for 
pressing this interest home are, first, the consideration that no one 
literature contains all the elements of genius of which the race is capable 
but each has its peculiar contribution to make; secondly, that appre- 
ciation of particular periods of literary history is incomplete without 
knowledge of the literatures which have exerted influence upon them; 
thirdly, that research into the sources of any literary form, such as the 
fable or the romance, is impossible without such knowledge. The 
writer concludes with an urgent statement of the need that advanced 
students of literature in his own country should have acquaintance with 
the riches of Sanskrit literature. 



English in Catholic Schools 

In a paper read before the Catholic Educational Association Con- 
vention in Atlantic City and published in the Catholic Educational 
Review for November, Brother Julian, C.F.X., accounts for the peculiar 
emphasis given in Catholic high schools to the study of English and 
indicates certain directions in which it should increase. Viewed from 
either a secular or a religious standpoint, education has but one end, 
he affirms — the development of mental activity; and practice in careful 
speaking and writing, reinforced by "practical syntax," is pre-eminently 
helpful to this end. The study of literature is considered especially as 
it contributes to the training of children belonging to the Catholic faith. 
While works of Catholic authorship are not to be considered the only 
wholesome reading for these children, special stress should be laid upon 
them; with Shakspere, Tennyson, the New Testament, should go 
Thomas a Kempis, the Acts of the Martyrs, the poems of Father Faber, 
the material of Catholic journals and periodicals. 



How to Fight the Moving Picture 

Miss Cora Mell Patten, writing in the Public Speaking Review for 
October, reaffirms her faith in the socializing influence of the drama and 
expresses the belief that, properly guided, amateur dramatic effort in 
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school and church, home and community may stem the pernicious 
influence of the cheap commercial theater and the "movies." In small 
communities several good plays presented by such dramatic companies 
would be, she thinks, more satisfactory than the one-night stand of a 
company of professional actors. Each community should have its 
dramatic director, each school and social center its dramatic coach. 
For the celebration of home anniversaries the dramatizing of bits of 
family history is suggested. Commendable as is the work of the Drama 
League, of the National Pageant Association, of the League of Cities, 
of "Little Theaters," the drama of the future, she thinks, depends more 
intimately upon individual workers. 



What Remedy? 



W. H. Hand, writing in the Georgia High School Quarterly, voices 
in a brief article entitled "Unsatisfactory English" some of the com- 
plaints heard among teachers of English and from the public. With- 
out attempting to decide the problems of grammar, literature, and 
composition teaching which he passes in review, he commits himself 
to the opinion that considering the total time given to English in the 
schools the results seem lamentably meager and, further, to the suspi- 
cion that present courses for high-school boys and girls are too ambi- 
tious and that much of the teaching is "vague, indefinite, and hazy." 



The Content of Composition Courses 

An article under this title by C. S. Duncan in the November issue of 
Education attacks, one by one, prevalent ways of organizing courses in 
composition, exposing the futility of more or less pretentious endeavors 
to "cover the ground" before agreement has been reached as to the 
nature of the ground to be covered. If the content of a course in com- 
position is not, as it has sometimes been taken to be, simply the number 
of themes prescribed in the course, what is it? Does the course in 
composition cover a definite field of knowledge that may be staked off 
from that covered by other subjects ? Analysis of the contents of text- 
books in composition discloses a heterogeneous mixture of bits drawn 
from the domains of psychology, logic, aesthetics, grammar, lexicog- 
raphy, literature, with appended lists of topics suggested for theme 
assignments. Several of these lists from well-known texts are given, 
and the question asked as to whether the amorphous mass of material 
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drawn upon by them constitutes the content of the composition course 
which uses them. Of course not, says the writer, unless the teacher is 
to be an expert in every domain adventured upon by the spirit of man. 
Neither is it a sum of literary devices — a point of view sure to eventuate, 
in application, in "that much-to-be-despised thing, the manufactured 
theme." The truth is seen to be that composition, like sociology, must 
find a consistent point of view for handling the substance of other 
courses, and that this point of view is the "turning to the account of 
self-expression and of thinking the modicum of truth and the fragments 
of experience which students possess." The real content of the course is 
at any moment the theme which is in process of discussion. The wise 
teacher will keep down the topics assigned for themes to those with 
which he is reasonably at home; and if these should prove to be not of a 
sort to inspire his students, he must make over his interests to meet 
the occasion "by study and thought"; he must know, and know enthusi- 
astically, the subject-matter upon which he asks his pupils to write. 
He must think well if he is to inspire others to think. He must "realize 
that the telling of the truth with simplicity and clearness and accuracy 
is better far as mental discipline and as a training in English than many 
vain imaginings and insipid concoctions of commonplaces." 



"Motivation" in English 

Under the title "Classroom Methods and Devices" in the Ele- 
mentary School Journal for November appear two articles of interest 
to the teacher of English. Mr. C. R. Stone contributes his plan of 
imparting vitality and point to the deadly reading lesson of the grades. 
Miss Katharine M. Stilwell shows the character and value of work in 
a school print-shop. 

Tests in Reading for Normal and Defective Children 

In the November issue of the Elementary School Journal appears 
also the first of a series of articles on "School Subjects as Material for 
Tests of Mental Ability," by Clara Schmitt. The tests described were 
in reading. Several hundred children were examined— normal children 
of the first five grades and children between the ages of ten and sixteen 
classed as defective. 



